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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


We are happy at this time to welcome to membership in the Corpora- 
tion of the American Schools Westmont College of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. One of Westmont’s recent graduates, Mr. Kenneth W. Ogden, 
is among the prospective students at our Jerusalem School. 

During the months since copy for the last BULLETIN was prepared 
one academic year has come to an end and another has begun. The 
change has brought with it the normal movement of School personnel. 
Our First Vice-President, Professor W. F. Albright, has returned from 
the Near East, bringing with him news of important discoveries in 
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South Arabia by the expedition of the Foundation for the Study of Mai 
as well as hundreds of rolls of microfilm exposed at the Monastery 
St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai. Professor and Mrs. James L. Kelso, the 
sailing delayed by accidents that upset the schedules of the America 
Export Line ships, have returned to Pittsburgh and Professor and Mi 
Kenneth W. Clark have returned to Durham. Both deserve the highe; 
praise for their magnificent efforts on behalf of the Schools, the form: 
in connection with his work on the joint Pittsburgh-Xenia Semina: 
and American Schools excavation near Jericho, the latter in connectio 
with his work on the microfilming enterprises undertaken jointly wit 
the Library of Congress. To them and to the institutions they so capabl: 
represent we express our sincerest thanks. 

Professors Kelso and Clark remained long enough at Jerusalem 
welcome the new Director and his wife, Professor and Mrs. Frederi 
V. Winnett, and to present them to the scholarly and diplomatic co 
munity at a Tea given at the School on August 12. Over one hundr 
guests were present. Most of the other members of the School gro 
for the academic year 1950-51 have meanwhile also arrived at Jerusal: 
including Professor James Pritchard, the Annual Professor, and | 
Lucetta Mowry, Fr. Roland Murphy and Dr. and Mrs. William Mort: 
the Fellows. Mr. J. A. Thompson, Director of the Australian Instit) 
of Archaeology of Melbourne and Honorary Fellow of the School, 
expected to join the group presently. The four succeed Mr. How: 
Kee, Yale. Two Brothers Fellow and Dr. C. Umhau Wolf, School Fell 
who have meanwhile returned to this country, the former having assist 
Professor Clark at Jerusalem and Sinai, the latter having assist 
Professor Kelso at Jericho. 

Even the normally more quiet summer months were very busy ones 
the Jerusalem School this year. Professor Kelso was fully occu; 
bringing into shape the records of the great excavation undertake1 
Tulal Abu el-‘Alayiq near Jericho and supervising the preparation 
drawings and reports. Professor Clark, with but a short respite fi 
his strenuous work at St. Catherine’s on Mt. Sinai, organized the sec: 
phase of the microfilming operation at Jerusalem. In this he had 
his new assistant Dr. Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley College, who lefi 
plane on June 22 to join his staff and learn his methods. Miss Mo 
will carry on the manuscript work to its completion in October. A 
setting the wheels in motion at Jerusalem Professor Clark made a qi 
trip to Mt. Athos in Greece, becoming thereby one of a very select gi 
of scholars with a personal knowledge of the greater ancient libr: 
of the Near East. 

As we are indebted to the co-operation of the Library of Cong 
in the microfilming operation, so we are indebted to the United Nat 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees for the services of 
laborers employed in the excavations near Jericho. Consultation 
the part of Professors Kelso and Winnett and your President with Majo 
General Howard Kennedy, Director of UNRWA, look toward the 


resumption of work at Tulil Abu-‘Alayiq this fall. When Profe sor 


Winnett left this country he took with him to Jerusalem a large s ip- 
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‘nt of material for use at the School and in the field in the continuation 
the work near Jericho. For its passage to Jerusalem we are greatly 
lebted to UNRWA and to the Government of the Kingdom of Jordan, 
vecially its Minister Dr. Y. Haikel at Washington, D.C. 
[t is possible now to report also upon the work to be done during the 
esent academic year under the aegis of the Baghdad School. Dr. Edith 
ada, the recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship for work on seal- 
linders and glyptic art in Iraq, Iran and Turkey, has been appointed 
morary Fellow of the Baghdad School. We are happy to count her 
nember of our staff. The Baghdad School under its Director, Professor 
brecht Goetze of Yale University, has undertaken to finance a survey 
da cave excavation in the field of late Pleistocene prehistory in the 
kuk-Chemchemal region of Iraq, with the permission of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of lraq. The work will be in charge of Dr. Robert 
Braidwood of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and will 
le administered from his field headquarters at Qal‘at Jarmo, where he 
| be excavating a prehistoric site for the Oriental Institute. It is 
hoped that the Schools and Dr. Braidwood may have in this connection 
the assistance of Dr. Bruce Howe, who has excavated caves in Syria 
and in north Africa, in the latter region as assistant of Dr. Hugh 
Hencken of Harvard University. The work should throw new light 
5 upon the beginnings of human civilization in the Mesopotamian area 
| but will concern itself with a period much later than that covered by 
: the excavations recently undertaken by Mr. Henry Field on the Jebel 
Baradost. 





| Readers of the Butuetin will undoubtedly be happy to know that 

' President Glueck’s publication of his Explorations in Eastern Palestine 
i IV, which fill two double numbers of the Annual, is at present in the galley 
d stage of printing and should become available during the course of the 
winter. Also in preparation at this time is a new Catalogue of the Schools 
if marking the completion of fifty years of School history. Copies will be 


n distributed to Corporation members, their representatives, and to any 


d Associate Members requesting them. Preparations for the celebration 
5 of the Schools’ Fiftieth Anniversary are already well in hand. The 
celebration will take place at New York on December 27 and 28. It is 
y planned to have a dinner, probably at the Faculty Club of Columbia 
r University, on the evening of December 27 for the representatives of 
k the Corporation members, Trustees and invited guests, an Alumni 
p lune neon, probably at the Jewish Theological Seminary, on December 
§ 28 and the usual joint session with the Society of Biblical Literature and 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors on the evening of 
$8 Dec mber 28. At the last-mentioned session we hope to have reports 
1s fron Professors Kelso and Clark on their work in the field during the 
1 past vear. 
mf C. H. Krae.ine, 
r- President. 


mber, 1950. 
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CURRENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


There is great activity now in publishing the scholarly materials in the hands 
our editors. Our largest current job is Nelson Glueck’s long-awaited Hxploratio 
in Eastern Palestine, 1V, which will appear this winter in two large double volun 
(Annuals XXV-XXVIII). At the end of September the first volume was in pa 
proof and the second in galley proof, with hopes of getting them out before 
end of 1950. Since this work deals with northern Gilead and the Jordan Valk 
its importance for both archaeologists and biblical. scholars will be even great 
than that of its precursors. 

We hope also to have the second part of the Dead Sea Scrolls out before Christm 
It is scarcely necessary to stress the extraordinary interest of this publication. 
plan to include a careful translation of the Scroll of Discipline, by William 
Brownlee of Duke University, as a Supplementary Study of the BULLETIN. This 
unquestionably the most valuable of all the scrolls yet known from the standp 
of history. 

Professor Albrecht Goetze reports that Vol. III of the Journal of Cuneif; 
Studies, containing F. R. Kraus’s important work, Nippur und Isin nach altbabyl 
ischen Rechtsurkunden, will be published before the end of the year, and the 
now yawning between Vols. II and IV will thus be filled. Beginning with Vol. 
No. 3, the Waverly Press will print the Journal in regular letter-press form. 1 
number includes, among other items, W. L. Moran’s paper on the “ Canaar 
Construction gtl ’nk” (which he proves to exist already in the Byblian Canaa 
of the Amarna Tablets as an infinitive absolute construction, thus establishine 
correctness of Gordon’s view). A subsequent number will feature a new treatn 
of “Ishtar’s Descent to the Netherworld” by S. N. Kramer, bringing additi 
material and revising previous interpretations. 

The Biblical Archaeologist will also publish some extremely interesting 
articles in coming numbers. The September number contains an article by Brow 
on “ A Comparison of the Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scroll with Pre-Chris 
Jewish Sects.” Future numbers will contain, it is expected, an article by D 
Diringer of Cambridge University on Hebrew writing. We hope also to pub 
some of Kelso’s discoveries at Jericho, as well as some of Clark’s new manus 
adventures and finds, in the Biblical Archaeologist and BULLETIN. 

After considerable delay, largely caused by the Editor’s successive absences 
the country, a new part of the Supplementary Studies has been issued. Nos 
are devoted to Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr.’s monograph, The Early Ar 
Necropolis of ‘Ain Jawan; A Pre-Islamic and Early Islamic Site on the P. 
Gulf (New Haven, 1950, 70 pp., with 24 figures and a table). In this stud 
Bowen greatly advances our knowledge of the archaeology of East Arabia, 
he carried on soundings and investigations while a young engineer on the st 
the Arabian American Oil Company. This publication will hold the field 
organized excavations can be undertaken in Sa‘udi Arabia. Thanks to the assist 
of such distinguished ceramic experts as Drs. Frederick R. Matson and Floren 
Day, as well as of the epigrapher of the American Foundation Arabian Exped 
Professor Albert Jamme, many chronological problems have been settled. This : 
may be heartily recommended to all who are interested in solving the enign 
ancient Arabia; its price is $1.75 in paper, $2.00 in boards. 

In view of the fact that the Supplementary Studies have become so much 
irregular, both in size and appearance, than planned, it has been decided to s 
“ continuations,” with a promise not to raise the total cost for a year above $ 
Present subscribers will, of course, be treated generously. Subscribers fot 
tinuations ” will be billed as each number is sent them. 


While Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (Princ 
1950; 12 by 9 inches, xxi + 526 pp.; $15.00) is not our publication but is issuc 
the Princeton University Press, all but one of the twelve collaborators have 
frequent contributors to our publications. The New Haven office of the School 
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] in a supply of this splendid volume, and copies may be ordered directly from 
ov office (without discount). Its editor, James B. Pritchard, has done a magnifi- 
c job of organizing such a large undertaking, with so many more-or-less tempera- 
hi il—and certainly busy—scholars to encourage and prod as the situation might 
1 re. The collaborating scholars are all of first rank, and there is about twice 

uch material in the volume as in the second edition of Gressmann’s Altorien- 
te he Texte zum Alten Testament (1926). Full bibliographies, notes, and index 
en mously increase its value. We may say without the least hesitation that the 
V 1e is an extraordinarily sound “ buy” at the price. We owe a profound debt 
of ratitude both to the editor and to the Princeton University Press, whose able 
d or, Mr. Datus C. Smith, did not hesitate to accept the volume in advance, and 


ook unusual pains to ensure its successful production. Dr. Pritchard is at 
it annual professor at the School in Jerusalem. 





after returning the corrected galley proof, we receive the following welcome 
n from Professor Millar Burrows: 


view of unavoidable delays and uncertainties in the matter of unrolling the 


Al vic “* Lamech’ Scroll (DSL), it has been decided to issue the plates and 
transcriptions of the Manual of Discipline (DSD) separately as an unbound 
fascicle. It is hoped that this will be ready for distribution by the end of the year 
ol ly in 1951. Scholars wishing to work with the text at once may purchase 
this fascicle for $2.00, provided they subscribe at the same time for the remainder 
of ume II, which they can purchase, unbound, for $2.00. Those who prefer to 
wait for the complete volume will be able to purchase it, bound, for $5.00.” 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT SOUTH ARABIA IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATION IN QATABAN 


W. F. Avsricut 


For several generations scholars have been spoiling for a chance to 
undertake excavations in South Arabia. Aside from a week’s work at 
Hujjah* in Yemen, ordered by the Imam Yahya for the benefit of the 
unprepared explorers Carl Rathjens and Hermann von Wissmann in 
1928, the only excavation had been the admirable seven weeks’ cam- 
paign of Miss Gertrude Caton Thompson at Hureidah in Hadramaut 
during the winter of 1937-38.2. The two explorers found themselves in 
the urenviable position of having to improvise some sort of control over 
work done at full speed by a hundred untrained natives. Under the 
cireur stances their description of the results is highly praiseworthy. 


4 name is correctly spelled Hugga by the explorers, following the Yemenite 
prom ition of Arab. jim as hard Egyptian gim; in Beihan the Bedouin pronuncia- 
tion ails and the name would be pronounced Hujjah, as in Classical Arabic. 
Iwas © error in the BULLETIN, No. 98, p. 28. 

“Sec her fine report, The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha; ef. my review, 
3ULL , No. 98, pp. 28f. Her temples date from the fifth-third centuries B.C. 
and ar thus earlier than any of our stratigraphic finds. There can be no doubt, 
howey that the material civilization of Southwestern Arabia was very homoge- 


neous ud that finds in one place can be used to date finds elsewhere (with 
approp ate caution). 
5 
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The English archaeologist was able to work carefully with some ten m 
and boys; from the vantage point of our own work we can speak of | 
results with only the heartiest praise. 

With no stratigraphy and no objects of foreign origin found in archa 
logical context, comparative chronology was out of the question. M« 
over, though Halévy, Fresnel, and especially Glaser had copied a 
squeezed thousands of inscriptions, increased ccntinually in num} 
by the work of travelers and scholars, exceedingly few early royal insci 


tions had been published in photography or accurate facsimile, 
1 


} 


systematic palaeography was tmpossible.* Glaser, Homme!, Web 


Philby, and other exponents of a high chronology for the kings of Ma 
Qataban, and Hadramaut dated the beginnings of the Minaean st 
back into the second millennium, not later than cir. 1200 B.C., 
urged the priority of Ma‘in and Qataban to Saba’ (Sheba). Phi 
still upholds the long chronology in a paper published in Muséon, \ 
LXII! (1950). D. H. Miiller, Martin Hartmann, and many oth 
have stoutly defended the low chronology; K. Mlaker * and others h 
supported a kind of compromise view, in which Qataban and M: 
followed Saba’, but within a century or so. The lowest chronology 
all has been that proposed first in the BuLLETIN by F. V. Winnett (n 
directing the School in Jerusalem) ,°> whose point of view was stron 
endorsed by the present writer; this chronology of Ma‘in, with 
corollaries for Qataban and Hadramaut, has been brilliantly confir 
by our excavations, as we shall see below. 

The present undertaking was planned and carried out by Mr. We 

* Efforts were made notably by Mordtmann, but almost nothing was publishe: 
retrospect it is easy to see that no chronological theory hitherto advanced, 
be squared with the facts. The only scholars who have recently worked with « 
original material (including squeezes) to obtain results have been Dr. Maria 
and Prof. G. Ryckmans, but both have been busy in other directions and la 
decisive archaeological impetus which makes palaeographic synthesis in 
easier. I hope that Prof. A. Jamme will before long give us an outline of 
Arabic palaeography, for which he is very well prepared as the ablest 
Ryckmans and our indefatigable collaborator in South Arabia this past seas 

4K. Miaker, Die Hierodulenlisten von Ma‘in nebst Untersuchungen zur alt 
bischen Rechtsgeschichte und Chronologie (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1943), my 
edge of which I owe to Dr. Héfner. Though he has done a very useful 
chronology needs drastic correction: e.g., while he is nearly right about the 
period in Saba (I should date it from before 750 to ¢. 450 B.C. instead 
800-350), he allows the kingdom of Qatabfn to begin about 645 B.C. and to « 
down into the third century B.C. (my date for the entire monarchy of Qata 
ce. 400-50 B. C., and for Shahr Yagil Yuhargib after 150 B.C. rather than e. 4 
Mlaker). The kingdom of Ma‘in he begins ¢.725 and extends down to the 
century B.C. (my date is c. 400-100 B.C.). The discrepancy between 
dates and those of Philby (in his exceedingly useful book, The Background of | 
AJexandria, 1947, and his paper in Muséon, 1949) is very much greater, sin 
a staunch partisan of the long chronology; for instance, he now dates Shahi 
Yuhargib of the Timna‘ lions about 750 years before our date, while Ilyafi' \ 
Ma‘in is placed nearly 900 years before the date here defended. Henceforth 
no longer be possible to operate in such difficult terrain without comparative 
ology and palaeography. 

5 See BULLETIN, No. 73 (1939), pp. 3-9. 
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llips,® president of the American Foundation for the Study of Man, 
a result of a visit to South Arabia in August, 1949, when he met 
Charles H. Inge, director of antiquities at Aden. After his return 
this country following the successful completion of the University 
California African Expedition,’ Mr. Phillips projected an Arabian 
‘dition, which rapidly took shape in the autumn of 1949. By late 
uary, 1950, most of our party had arrived in Aden, and by the 14th 
ruary we were able to leave for Mukalla and the interior. [The 
y. which threatened at one time to prevent us from working this 
on, was principally caused by the simultaneous launching of the 
r expedition to microfilm the entire library of St. Catherine’s Mona- 
‘at Sinai. As our readers know already, Professor Kenneth Clark 
of Duke University (annual professor last year at the School in Jeru- 
im) was the principal editor of the Sinai project, to whose brilliant 
ess he made a notable contribution. | 
tur main objective was Wadi Beihan, the heart of ancient Qataban, 
situated at the northern end of the Western Aden Protectorate in a 
kind of bay partly surrounded by Yemen. It is less than two hours by 
air from Aden, but between them are impassable mountains, so we had 
to ship our entire personnel of some thirty-five, together with two trucks 
and part of our equipment, to Mukalla—a distance of some 400 miles 
by sea. Eight trucks and most of our American equipment had already 
been transported directly from New York to Mukalla. From Mukalla 
we proceeded another 400 miles by land over the Jol and through Wadi 
Hadramaut to Beihan, where our main party arrived on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, the others coming three days later. After seven weeks of intensive 
work in Wadi Beihan we left for Cairo in a specially chartered plane 
which started from Aden, picked most of the party up in Wadi Beihan, 
and then flew to Cairo, where we arrived in the late afternoon of the 
same day (22nd April). 

The scientific and scholarly staff was formed by Mr. Charles H. Inge 
(who was with us more than half the time), Professors A. M. Honeyman 
(St. Andrews, Scotland) and A. Jamme, P. B. (Tunis and Louvain), Drs. 
F. Heybroek (The Hague) and Richard LeB. Bowen, Jr. (Rhode Island) , 
as well as the writer. Mr. Phillips was in the field with us through the 
entire campaign; and Mr. William B. Terry (also director of the Sinai 
Expedition) and his wife were with us for part of the time and assisted 
enormously in organizing our transport and housekeeping. The medical 
staff, headed by Dr. Louis A. M. Krause of the University of Maryland 
Medical School and represented through the whole campaign by Dr. 
Jame: R. MeNinch of Baltimore, made a very substantial contribution 
to th» success of the expedition. Our young technical experts, Messrs. 
Kenn th Brown, Charles McCollum, and George Farrier, possessed the 

‘M: Phillips has already completed a popular book, based on the work of his 
exped’ ons in Afriea and Arabia; every effort has been made to ensure accuracy in 
detai thout sacrificing interest of presentation. 

* Fo the Sinai phase of that great expedition see provisionally my reports in the 
3ULLF_ 1N, Nos. 109 (1948) and 110. 
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energy and skill without which a modern mechanized expedition coi 
not move. 

Support for the undertaking came from many quarters. In this bi 
summary we must express our particular gratitude for a substan! 
grant in aid from the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh through \ 
Wallace Richards, its director. Among the many other contributors 
money and equipment we are under particular obligation to Chrys 
Shell, United States Steel, General Electric, Squibb, and other fi 
and individuals, who helped materially to assure our transport a 
flow of supplies. The expedition received the finest possible coéperat 
from the British authorities in Aden and from the Sherif Husein 
Beihan and his brother ‘Awad. 

For lack of space I cannot describe our work in detail. Suffice it 
say that Dr. Heybroek did a splendid job on the geology and cartogra; 
of the region, which had never been examined by a geologist or map; 
at all. Thanks to the aid of British navigators, flown up from Aden 
the purpose, Dr. Heybroek was able to establish the exact latitude : 
longitude of Beihan, thus assuring it a fixed place on future maps, af 
floating about a vague orbit in southwestern Arabia. Dr. Bowen (aut 
of the Supplementary Study on The Early Arabian Necropolis of 
Jawan, which appeared earlier this year) devoted himself to the arch: 
logical side of our program, preparing most of our plans and secti 
and doing a brilliant analysis of the history of irrigation in the val 
When this is published it will be unique in the history of this kin 
research, with results which will be of the greatest value to student 
human geography, as well as to archaeologists. 

Drs. Jamme and Honeyman applied themselves to archaeology 
epigraphy; Honeyman excavated in the capital city, Timna‘,’ an 
necropolis, while Jamme worked at Hajar® Bin Humeid and exp 
the valley for inscriptions and graffiti, with exceedingly good res 
Counting the inscriptions studied in the Aden collections and va 
miscellaneous items, the expedition recorded some 600 inscriptions, 
of which are new. Most of the epigraphic material will be publish: 
Jamme, but a considerable amount will be dealt with by Honey 
We are very fortunate in having had two such able epigraphers 
us this campaign and look forward to important publications i 
near future. 

Mr. Inge supervised the excavations at the South Gate of Ti 


8 Since Rhodokanakis has made the vocalism Timna‘ (like the Masoretic |] 
pointing of the name of a native “ Horite” clan of Edom, Gen. 36: 40) p 
we keep it, though the original Hebrew form was undoubtedly 7'amna‘ 
Graeco-Roman forms (note particularly the Tauva of Eratosthenes) point also 
same vowels 

® This word is so persistently written Hajar (with heth, ha) by scholars 
of Hajar (with he) that it will be difficult to eradicate the error. The word 
in WAdi Beihan and neighboring valleys (but apparently not in Yemen pro 
the sense of fell further north; it is, of course, ancient South-Arabic hg I 
“town,” not higr, “walled enclosure.” Wadi Beihan is full of tru 


hagar, 
This was a very 


with characteristic flat typs and steeply sloping sides. 
surprise, which I had not expected at all. 
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ch were later continued by Kenneth Brown, under my supervision, 

Mr. Phillips, in addition to leading the expedition, assisted me 

[ajar Bin Humeid and cleared the area around the obelisk of king 

hr Hilal at Timna‘. I spent most of my time making a stratified 

p section at Hajar Bin Humeid, some nine miles south of Timna‘, 

‘+h Mr. Nigel Groom had pointed out to Mr. Inge, who saw its 

e at once and led us to it. Owing to the fact that the masonry 

dations were built of large blocks of crystalline rock, which were 

to move and harder to break, the excavation proceeded slowly, 

at the end of the time we had gone down only four strata and seven 

ral occupation phases to a level some 4.5 metres below the summit, 

at least seven strata and some 11.5 metres visible below us on 

thc natural scarp made by erosion. The top stratum was mediaeval 

Arabic (between the tenth and the fourteenth or fifteenth century 

A.1).); below it were a number of phases and strata extending down 

from about the fifth century A. D. to about the third B.C. The still 

untouched 35 feet (or more) must carry us back into the second millen- 

niuin, centuries before the oldest inscriptions hitherto known. It should 

be added that Father Jamme discovered a number of graffiti which 

probably go back to the ninth century B.C. and are possibly even 
earner. 

The critical point of our chronology is the destruction of Timna‘ by 
a tremendous conflagration which sealed all the remains inside the South 
Gate under thick beds of ashes. The destruction of Timna‘ put an 
end to the independent kingdom of Qataban, whose inscriptions stop 
abruptly. Wadi Beihan then passed for several generations under the 
rule of the kings of Hadramaut, several of whose inscriptions were found 
by Father Jamme in different parts of the valley; others had become 
known previously. We found virtually no inscriptions belonging to later 
times, and not a single one dated in the reign of any South-Arabian 
monarch after the period of Hadrami suzerainty during the generations 
immediately following the fall of Timna‘. In the ruins of the final 
destruction were found many objects of Hellenistic origin or inspiration. 
Mos! striking were two large lions with cupid riders, cast from copper or 
bronze. On their bases were identical Qatabanian inscriptions, men- 
tioning the building and decoration of the house Yafash together with 
the name of the architect or craftsman Thuwaybum. Now his name 
appears also on a building inscription on the wall of Yafash, dated in 
the reign of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib, thus fixing the date of the lions 
precisely in terms of the Qatabanian kings. Fortunately, we are able 
to dale this king relative to a number of his predecessors and successors 
by m: ins of the evolution of script (which changed very rapidly between 
¢. 150 and ec. 50 B.C.) and masonry. The lions cannot be earlier than 
the se ond century B. C., since they are modeled after Hellenistic work of 
devel ned style. Agatharchides already wrote of the metallurgical skill 
of the South Arabians as early as the third quarter of the second century 
B.C., :nd his statements are confirmed a century later by Strabo. In 
the ec :flagration were found the remains of a Greek amphora of “ Rho- 
dian’ type, scarcely antedating the latter part of the Hellenistic period 
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(unhappily without stamps). At Hajar Bin Humeid, in a strat 
dating immediately after the period of destruction in Timna‘, we fou 
sherds of early Roman moulded pottery and glass from about the fi 
century A.D. It will be recalled that the gold coins minted at Ha 
by the Qatabanian kings who followed Shahr Yagil Yuhargib '° imit 
late Hellenistic models, according to the numismatists, and cannot the 
fore well precede the middle of the second century B. C. 

A striking confirmation of this archaeologically deduced chronol 
may be obtained from the inscriptions of Saba’ and Hadramaut, 
illustrated by the tables of their kings which follow the list of kings 
Qataban. Yarim Ayman, king of Saba’ between c. 80 and c. 60 B. 
refers to Qataban as an independent state with kings and tribes o1 
par with those of Saba’, Dhi-Raydan (which appears for the first tim 
and Hadramaut. Under his successor, ‘Alhan Nahfan (between c. 
and c. 35 B.C.), there is no mention of Qataban, which is replaced 
Hadramaut, in complete harmony with the epigraphic situation in Vv 
Beihan, where kings of Hadramaut follow the end of the independ 
kingdom of Qataban."* Since the chronology of Saba’ and Hadran 
for the next century is fixed by several synchronisms with one anot 
and with the expedition of Cestius Gallus (24 B.C.) and the Peri; 
(c. 50 A. D.) ,""* we can rely on these dates. It therefore becomes cer! 
that the destruction of Timna‘ and the end of Qataban as an independ 
state can be fixed about 50 B. C., in round numbers. 

The chronology of early Qataban is established by synchronisms 
Saba’ and Ma‘in, as well as by archaeological and palaeographical 
siderations. The beginning of Sabaean MKRB history is fixed by 
well-known Assyrian synchronisms in the reigns of Sargon and his 
Sennacherib about 700 B.C. The early Sabaean inscriptions are m 
boustrophedon (right-left followed in the next line by left-right), 
so are a few of the earliest Qatabanian MKRB inscriptions. The 
Sirwah text of the last MKRB and the first king, Karib’il Watar, is 
boustrophedon,'? but none of the Minaean or royal Qatabanian ins 
tions follow this principle of direction. Moreover, there is a m: 
difference between the forms of letters from the Sabaean MKRB } 
and in royal Minaean inscriptions; Minaean forms are practically) 
tical with prevailing Qatabanian forms from the fourth-second cent 
B.C. Inscriptions from Saba’ are very seldom dated in this 


*° Our vocalization follows ancient transcriptions where possible, Classical 
and modern survivals occasionally, but otherwise reflects conjecture, mucl 
is doubtless quite wrong. I have not lengthened the vowels of imperfect h« 
(Yanuf, Yagil, ete.), since it is more than likely (to judge from Amor 
Hebrew forms) that they were actually jussives and their vowels were thus 

1 Tt is important to note that the script of the last years of Timna‘ (inse 
of Buildings A and C) is already that of the first generation of the kingdom 
and Dhai-Raydan, as well as of the earliest Hadrami inscriptions in Wadi | 

11a See n. 29, below. 

12 Note also that the masonry of Sirwah is in part like the oldest masonry 
by Miss Caton Thompson at Hureidah in Hadramaut and is older than any 
found in situ in connected excavations. I owe my knowledge of this masonry « 
to the kindness of Dr, Ahmed Fakhri in showing me his excellent photograp! 
Yemen, 


} 
ar 
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| few royal inscriptions have been published, but all our epigraphic 
terial agrees with Ma‘in and Qataban. It therefore becomes certain 
t the royal Minaean inscriptions are to be dated in the fourth-second 
turies B. C., as ably demonstrated already by F. W. Winnett in 1939. 
refer to his treatment for details, and to our table below (at the end 
his paper) for the results which emerge from his determination; I 
‘ur throughout with his results, having already proposed a change 
he accepted order of Minaean kings which he adopted.’* The 
aean state came to an end somewhere between 125 and 75 B.C., 
ably in the closing years of the second century B.C.; Ma‘in is not 
tioned at all in the inscriptions of the Sabaean or other kings of 
last century B.C. and the first century A. D." 


PROPOSED CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF QATABAN 
(September Ist, 1950) 


Sumuhu'alay Watar. MKRB. 
Hawfiiamm Yuhan‘im (his son). Has left both right-to-left and boustro- 
phedon inscriptions. C,. sixth century B.C. MKRB. 


Shahr 
Yadi’ab Dhubyan Yuhan‘im (his son). MKRB. 
Shahr Hilal Yuha ... (son of Yadi*’ab). MKRB. 


Sumuhuwatar. Probably MAKRB; defeated by Yith‘'a’amar™ Watar, 
MKRB of Saba’. 

Warawil. Probably MKRB; vassal of Karib’il Watar, first king of Saba’. 
C. 450 B. C.1° 


Shahr (MKRB)** 

Yadi’ab Dhubyan (his son). The last MKRB and first king; has left 
numerous inscriptions, including the long slab in two pieces found 
just outside the South Gate. (End of fifth century?) 

Shahr Hilal (son of Yadi*ab) 

Nabet‘amm (son of Shahr Hilal) 


: his paper cited above in n. 5, and ef. p. 7, n. 
Minaen kings. 
14 ( 


16 for the rearrangement of 


may suspect that the famous “ Sabaean ” era, which began in 115 B.C., was 


some] connected with the events that put an end to the independent existence of 


Ma‘j1 
ie, \ssyrian transcription of this name, applied to an earlier MK RB of Saba, 
m-ra, It-a-am-a-ra, which reflects a pronunciation something like our recon- 
i, with the probable meaning, “ He Hath Commanded Help (Salvation) .” 

e is nothing to prove that these rulers called themselves “ king,’ 
to show that they belonged to the latter part of Qatabanian history. 

possible that this Shahr and his two successors are merely doublets of the 


is It 
struct 
co and 


nothi 
17] 
earlic roup, but the evidence is opposed. 
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Dhimri‘alay 


Yadi*ab Yagil (his son). Contemporary with three fourth-cent 


kings of Saba’ (Glaser 1693) .'* 


Abishibam 

Shahr Ghaylan (his son). Author of many inscriptions, including ti 
at the South Gate. 

Bi'amm (son of Shahr Ghaylan) 

Yadi’ab (Yagil?)..° Brother of Bitamm. 

Shahr Yagil (son of Yadi’ab). Author of many inscriptions; conqu 
of Minaeans. About 300 B.C. 

Shahr Hilal Yuhan‘im (brother of Shahr Yagil). Author of inscripti 
at the South Gate of Timna‘ and the so-called Obelisk of Timn 
Suzerain of Minaeans. 


Yadi*ab Dhubyan Yuhargib. Place in list uncertain.*! 


Fari‘karib 
Yadi’ab Ghaylan (son of preceding). The house Yafash was built ir 
reign, probably in the early second century B.C.” 


Hawfi'amm Yuhan‘im. Cir. 150 B.C. 

Shahr Yagil Yuhargib (his son). Tower at the South Gate rel 
Yafash rebuilt, and the bronze lions cast. Suzerain of Mina 

Waraw’il Ghaylan Yuhan‘im (son of Shahr Yagil). The gold 
minted at Harib, bearing the name of Waraw’il Ghaylan, prob 
belongs to him. 

Fari‘karib Yuhawdit (son of Shahr Yagil and brother of Wai 
Ghaylan) 


Yadi*ab Yanuf. Struck gold coins at Harib. 


Dhari’karib 


18 A date in the third century, when Saba was perhaps even more divided, 
possible. 

19 A fragment of an archaic inscription found by us in excavating Haj 
Humeid (H 52) runs [...¥d]"b. Yg[l.../...S]hr. Gyl{n ..-], Which can 
be restored otherwise than by inserting bn, “ son of ” between the preserved p 
the text 

2°'The Obelisk (really a high stele) has been published on the basis 
Vienna material from the Bury and Glaser collections by Dr. Maria Héfner, 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 42 (1935), pp. 47-61, and we hay 
our squeezes available to her for a more complete publication. 

21 For the name cf. Mordtmann and Mittwoch, Mitteilungen der Vorderas 
aegyptischen Ges., 37 (1932), No. 54: Yd°[b. Dlbyn . Yh[rlgb. The scrip 
a date in this period very well. 

22 Both masonry and script show that this is the earliest inscription men 
House Yafash. 
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ahr Hilal Yuhaqbid (his son) .2* Probably the Shahr Hilal who struck 
gold coins at Harib. 


‘struction of Timna‘ and end of Qatabanian independence, cir. 50 B. C. 


(. :taban ruled by kings of Hadramaut 


THE END OF THE OLD KINGDOM OF SABA (SHEBA ) 


A’yan (c.125 B.C.) 
Nasrum Yuha’min 
pis hase Ausulat Rafshin (ce. 100) 
Wahab’il Yahuz 

Yarim Ayman (c. 80) 
Karib’il Watar Yuhan‘im | 


Far‘um Yanhab Barig Yuharhib ‘Alhan Nahfan (ce. 60) 


iarah Yahdub = Ya’zil Bayyin Sha‘irum Awtar  Yarim Ayman (ce. 35) 
asion of Cestius Gallus, 24 B.C., at the time of Ilasaros = [lasharah) 


The genealogical relationships of these last kings of Saba’ and first 
kings of Saba’ and Dht-Raydan have been worked out by Glaser, Mordt- 
mann, and Hommel; ** we need not discuss them in detail. The left- 
hand column above lists the princes of the already established dynasty 
of Bakil; on the right we have the names of the rival Hamdanid princes, 
who claimed the title of “king” from Yarim Ayman on down. The 
four in the last line of our list all employed the double title “ king of 
Saba’ and Dha-Raydan ”; there seems to have been bitter rivalry between 
them, but the abundant inscriptions of this period are more helpful 
palaeographically then politically. In spite of the high chronology of 
Hommel and others, according to which the foundation of the kingdom 
of Saba’ and Dhi-Raydan coincided with the beginning of the“‘ Sabaean ” 
era in 115 B. C.,°° and the ultra-low dates of Mordtmann and Mittwoch, 
there can be no doubt that Mlaker and others are correct in identifying 
the [lasaros whose capital was at Marsiaba with the Ilasharah Yahdub 
of our list, whose capital was at Mariaba-Mar’ib.*° If there were any 


is inscription on House Yafa‘am (YF'M) to the west of the South Gate is 
writien in the same late script which we find in inscriptions on objects made for 
suilding C, which exhibits the latest masonry of the pre-destruction period of 
Tin It is unlikely that Yafa‘am was built more than ten or twenty years before 
the Cestruetion of Timna‘. 

**Sce Hommel’s discussion in Nielsen’s Handbuch der altarabischen Altertums- 
pp. 89 ff., and for the most recent treatment see Philby, The Background of 
(1947), pp. 87-99. 

. n. 14, above, for my suggestion that this era may be connected with the 
end « Ma‘in as an autonomous state. Certainly the latter event must have taken 
place setween ec. 125 and ec. 75 as the termini post quem and ante quem, respectively. 

"ce hesitation on the part of some scholars in accepting this synchronism is 

iously the result of a priori considerations to be taken seriously. The spelling 
a for the usual Mariaba is very simply explained as due to confusion with 
ne of the West-Arabian tribe of the Marsiman (Assyrian Marsimani, in the 
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remaining doubt, study of the data given by the author of the Periplu 
of the Erythraean Sea, writing about conditions c. 50 A.D., shoul 
remove them; see below on the kings of Hadramaut. 


THE KINGS OF HADRAMAUT 


Yadi‘’il (contemporary of Karib’il Watar, first king of Saba’, c. 450 B.C 


Sidqi’il (king of Hadramaut and Ma‘in). Late fifth century B.C. 
Shahr‘alan (his son, brother of Ilyafi' Yithi' king of Ma‘in) 
Ma‘dikarib (son of Ilyafi' Yithi‘, king of Ma‘in) 


Ghaylan 

Yadi‘ ’ab Ghaylan (his son). Recorded in an inscription from Wadi Beihén to 
published by P. Jamme. This is probably the Yadi‘ ’ab Ghaylin who was 
alliance with ‘Alhan Nahfan of Saba’, c. 50 B.C. 

Il‘azz ** Yalit I. Contemporary of Sha‘irum Awtar of Saba’, ¢. 25 B.C. Probab 
the same as II]‘azz son of ‘Ammidhakhar who appears in an inscription fr 
Wadi Beihin to be published by P. Jamme, as well as in several Philby t 
from ‘Uqlah in Hadramaut.°** 


Il‘azz Yalit II. Contemporary of Tha’ran Ya‘ib Yuhan‘im of Saba, according 
Philby, No. 82, from ‘Uqlah. Probably the king of this name whose ins 
tion (Glaser 1619 = 1430), found in Wadi Beihan, is dated in the yea 
of the “ Sabaean” era, i.e. in 29 A.D. His father was SLFN or ’LHN. 
is probably also Eleazos of the Periplus, c. 50 A.D.,°° contemporary 
Charibael of Saba = Karib’il Watar Yuhan‘im, who was separated f 
Tha’ran by about two reigns. 


Yadi‘ ’ab Ghaylan (son of Umaynum). The chronological position of the follo 
kings is uncertain, but their inscriptions belong palaeographically tog: 
about the first century A. D. 

Yadi"il Bayyin (son of preceding). Glaser 1623 = Ryckmans (Muséon) 169. 

Yadi‘’il Bayyin (son of Sumuhuyafi'). ) ee RR ee ee 

Ilsama‘ Dhubyan (son of Malikkarib).  { 5 ntemporary 

Rabshams and his successors (Yadi'‘ ’il Bayyin, Ilrivam Yadum, Yadi‘ ’ab Gh 
Philby 84-88, ete.) belong palaeographically later. Yadi‘ ‘il Bayyin 
Shabwat (Shabwah).*° 


inscriptions of Sargon IT, ec. 715 B.C., and Marsimanoi, ete., in the MSS of Pt 
in the second century A.D.). Or a scribe could have been confused by 
niscence of the common Greek literary name Marsyas. 

27 This name appears in the spellings ‘I'd and ‘I'z, owing to the fact th: 
phonemes d and 2 were not distinguished in the Hadrami dialect of the inscrij 

*8 See Philby, Sheba’s Daughters (1939), pp. 442 ff., where the inscriptiot 
discussed by Beeston. 

2° As well known, the date of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea can be 
approximately between c. 40 and c. 70 A.D. by the mention of the Nabataeat 
Malchas Malku II of the inscriptions, whose reign can be set between A. D. 
and 71/72 by the known data fixing the reigns of his father Aretas Philo 
and his son Rabbel II. The usual date about A. D. 60 is probably a decade o1 
too late. 

8° This rebuilding is probably to be dated in the second century A. D., an 
more than likely that the remains at Shabwah are mostly of Roman date. 
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THE KINGDOM OF MA‘IN (THE MINAEANS) 


fii Yithi (son of Sidqi’il, king of Hadramaut). C. 400 B.C. 
fnu Dharih (son of preceding ) 
fii Riyam (son of Ilyafi' Yithi‘). 
ifi‘athta(r) son of preceding) 
vadi' Yithi' (brother of preceding). 


Also king of Hadramaut. 


It was during his reign (Glaser 1155) 

that the war between Egypt and Madhay (a name borrowed from Aramaic 
as a designation of the Medo-Persian Empire) took place. 
refers to the great struggle of 343 B.C., 
Egypt, after sixty years of independence. 

ah’il Riyam (son of Haufi‘athta) 

iu Sidqu (brother of preceding?) 

i‘ Yafash (son of preceding?) 


This evidently 
when Artaxerxes Ochus conquered 


ii Waqah. C. 250 B.C. 

jal’il Sidqu (his son) 

arib Yathi' (son of preceding). 
period.* 

niyathi‘ Nabat (son of preceding ) 


His name appears at Dedan in Late Lihyanite 


Vil Sidqu 

th’il Yathi' (his son). This king and his suecessor were vassals of Shahr 
Yagil Yuhargib, king of Qatabin after c. 150 B.C. 

a’ Yashur (son of preceding). His name appears at Dedan. 

num Riyaiam (son of preceding) 


vil Nabat (brother of preceding’). His name appears at Dedan. 


‘ve are at least five other kings of Ma‘in known, but their chronological place 
neertain; they are: Abiyadi' [Riyaim?], his son, Halikarib Sidqu, and the 
latter's son Hufnum Yathi'; a certain Yith'’il Riyém and his son Tubba‘-karib.) 





THE SCEPTER OF WISDOM 
A Note on the Gold Sheath of Zendjirli and Ecclesiastes 12: 11 


Kurt GALLING 


a narrow corridor in front of the so-called Building of Kalamu 
umuwa) at Zendjirli, the German excavators found a well preserved 
h in the burned débris.'. The sheath is 6.7em. long and 2.2 in 


innett’s valuable studies in the palaeography of the Proto-Arabie inscriptions 
from the northern Hejiz (A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions, 
Tororo, 1937; ef. the review by the writer, BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 30f.) have 
estal) shed the dating of the Late Lihyanite inscriptions, which were contemporary 
with -he Minaean occupation, between the fourth and the second centuries B.C. 
The } irly Lihyanite inscriptions certainly come down to the end of the fifth century, 
if no later; to them belongs the inscription mentioning Gashmu, which must be 
dated about 440 B.C. if the highly probable identification of this personage with 
biblic ' * Gashmu the Arab” proposed by Winnett (pp. 50f.) and Grimme is correct. 
In an case this synchronism makes it almost impossible to maintain the usual date 
for G’sser 1155 at the time of Cambyses’ invasion of Egypt in 525 B.C. 

*S. the official publication: —Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Mitteilungen aus den 
orien’ lischen Sammlungen. Heft XV. Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli V. Felix von 
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diameter (Fig. 1), with ornament consisting of soldered gold wire an 
little gold plates. An inscription of seven lines (Fig. 2) is punch« 
into two rectangular compartments so that the lines are parallel t 
the axis of the cylinder. The excavator, Felix von Luschan, conclud 
from its form that it was once on the handle of a staff or scepter, bi 
Andrae seems to be doubtful about this interpretation of its functior 
Von Luschan may, however, be right, as we infer from a compariso 
of this object with a Luristan scepter? of larger dimensions bearing 
Late-Assyrian inscription and a representation of a funeral meal of th 


Pe recres 


Senor es 
, 2 


a4 


Fic. 1. The gold sheath of Kilamuwa from Zendjirli. 


kind already known from northern Syria (also at Zendjirli, 7 
Plate 47d). 

The inscription on our object runs: smr z qn /Klmw / br Hy/ I-f 
// ytn lh R/kb'l / *rk hy //. The reading of the text is certain thro 
out, but no translation or interpretation is offered in the official p 
cation. It may be rendered: “ This smr Kilamuwa, son of Hay 


made for (the god) RKB’L. May RKB’L grant him length of |! 


Luschan, Die Kleinfunde von Sendschirli. Herausgabe und Ergdnzung besor: 
Walter Andrae, Berlin, 1943, Plate 47, f-g. [The entire undistributed stock « 
volume appears to have been destroyed before the end of the war, and I know 
copies which have reached this country; for its contents see Galling’s detailed 
in Bibliotheca Orientalis, V (1948), pp. 115-120.—W. F. A.] 

2See W. Baumgartner in Archiv f. Orientforsch., XII (1937/8), pp. 57 ff. 
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» word smr is new; it is hard to separate from Aramaic, Late Hebrew, 
Arabic msmr* (msmr in Eccl. 12: 11), “nail, spike,” -as well as 
bably Assyrian asmari, “lance, etc.’* The second word is either 
ionstrative (“this scepter”) or perhaps better relative (“scepter 
ch”).5 The verb gn should normally be derived from the stem qny 
h), which means primarily “to acquire, procure.” As indicated by 
derivatives ginyan and miqnéh, etc., it means that the object of 
action had passed over to the possession of the subject; qaniti li, 
have acquired for myself,” is identical in sense with simple qdniti, 
e the property in question cannot be acquired for anyone else. When 
lied to God—and only in this use—qnh is used in parallelism with 


gay 


CS) 4. 


44 Suhr 


ey 
AAA © 


Fig. 2. Inscription on the gold sheath from Zendjirli. 


s meaning “to make, create”: cf. Psalm 139: 13; Deut. 32: 6; 
8: 22; also qénéh samadyim wéa-dres, “ Creator of heaven and 
in Gen. 14:19. The causative hqny or sqny in South Arabic 

s “consecrate, dedicate ” in votive inscriptions, and this meaning 
| fit our inscription very well if there were some other evidence for 

it is also possible that our qn belongs with Arab. qyn, “ to forge, 

-metal.”® The dedicator of the scepter, Kilamuwa (last third of 

inth century B.C.), is known to us from a long inscription found 

ndjirli.? RKB’L was the god of the reigning dynasty. The final 

r may be compared to Psalm 21: 5 and the end of the Yehawmelek 
f Byblos. 

eems to me that the new inscription helps us to explain the obscure 
Elephantine Papyrus No. 13492: msmry nhs, “ copper spikes.” 

Zeits. f. Assyr., 24, p. 126. 

J. Friedrich, Mélanges Dussaud, I (1939), pp. 39 ff. 
the remarks of the editor and of H. L. Ginsberg on the stems qyn and qny 


itie and Hebrew (BULLETIN, No. 94 (1944), p. 34, n. 21; No. 98, p. 22, n. 68). 
A.] 


Ischirli IV (1911), pp. 374 ff.; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, pp. 219 ff. 
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verse Eccles. 12: 11, which reads as follows in its present form, divide 
into three parts: ‘ Words of wise men are like ox-goads (a) and 
spikes planted (fixed in place)—masters of assemblies (b) they a 
given by one shepherd (c).” Section (a) is quite clear, and the r 
becomes intelligible if we rearrange the words slightly and read 
instead of *hd, vocalizing ’ahér. We must then render masmerét 
“ scepters,” instead of as “spikes (nails),” and translate the verse ; 
follows: “ Words of wise men are like ox-goads (which are thr 
|lit. ‘ given’| backwards by a shepherd) and like scepters which 
set up by ® by the masters of assemblies.” In order to acquire wisdo 
both goading and guidance (by means of staff and scepter) a 
necessary.” 





THE SEVEN WIVES OF KING KERET 
U. Cassuto 
The beginning of the Ugaritic Epic of King Keret, owing to its fr: 


mentary character, presents very great difficulties. While prepai 
his invaluable edition of the Epic, H. L. Ginsberg rightly felt th: 


difficulties and italicised many words in his translation of lines 1 | 
because of their uncertainty. The most serious difficulty lies in | 
obscurity of the connection between the different elements which 
dealt with in the first part of this epic: (1) the seven or eight brot! 
of Keret; (2) the destiny of his first wife; (3) the different sorts 
death of several people related to him in some way; (4) the revelal 
of El to him. 
I should like to propose a new interpretation which not only yi 
excellent sense and solves all the difficulties, but has also the advan 
of presenting a close parallel to a biblical text. Keret’s brothers are , 
numerous (Il. 8-9: sb‘ |'alhm lh, tmnt bn ’um, “ he has seven |bre|t! 
eight mother’s sons'”). Such a situation is not very satisfactor 
an Oriental king, whose brothers are always considered as pot 
opponents and competitors for the throne. 
The following lines (10-11: krt htkh!? rs, krt grd§ mknt) are obs 
8 Possibly the neti‘im of MT should be emended to netiiyim, “ which are st 
out.” 
®Cf. K. Galling, Der Prediger Salomo in Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Altes 
ment, 1940, pp. 89 f. 
1The parallelism ’éh//ben ’ém is frequent in biblical Hebrew. We have tl 
example of the numerous pairs of synonyms which are commonly empl 
parallels both in Ugaritic literature and in the Hebrew Bible. The list of suc 
which I gave in Tarbiz 14 (1942): 1-8, and supplemented in Lesénénii, 15 : 
97-102, reaches 40 items in my forthcoming book hd-Elah ‘Anat (The G ‘ m 


Anath). 

2 TI propose to read htkh, as in ll. 21 and 22, instead of htkn; the n can be 
a vertical dittography from the preceding line (see the photograph). Fro 
fundamental meaning of the root htk, to cut, it is but a step to the mean 
portion. The tablet is not free from scribal errors (see ex. gr. Il. 113 and 29 
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‘nder them tentatively as follows: “ Keret, his portion is wealth,* 
et is abundant‘ in power.” Since the wealth of the kingdom is 
it, competition on the part of the brothers is to be expected. 
he worst is that Keret has no son. His first wife was for some 
on (sterility?) repudiated by him (Il. 12-13: att sdqh lypq, mtrht 
. “his lawful wife did he send forth, his legitimate bride”). He 
| another woman (Il. 14-15: att trh wtb't tar ’um tkn Ih: 
nother) woman did he marry, but she also went back; an occlusion ? 
‘ womb * did she have ” |takinu laha}). 
1e numerals which follow have hitherto been interpreted either as 
ions or as multiplicatives. But in my opinion their value is quite 
rent. They indicate a series of other women (seven in conformity 
usual predilection for the number seven in Ugaritic texts as well 
1 other Oriental literatures), whom Keret married one after the 
other, but who were all taken away from him without children, in 
different ways. The first of them, that is the third after the two which 
were repudiated, is styled mfltt, literally: “the one who was taken in 
the third place” (part. pass. of the D conjugation; cf. the Hebrew D 
e conjugation sillés in 1 Sam. 20: 19 and 1 Reg. 18: 34, “ to repeat 
for the third time ”’); and the subsequent ones are designated accordingly 
by similar numerals. But for the seventh, they are grouped together in 
pairs, as usual in sevenfold series. My interpretation solves also the 
problem of the suffix -hn added to the numeral “ seventh.” 


mtltt kirm tmt The third one died a quiet death 

(17) mrb't zblnm the fourth a painful one; 

mhmst yitsp (19) rép the fifth one, the pestilence took away, 

midtt glm (20) ym the sixth one, the violence® of the 
sea; 


thn bslh (21) ttpl the seventh of them fell by the sword. 


ause of this long series of accidents,'° Keret remained childless. 
efore, he was deeply concerned with his inheritance: 


tkh (22) krt And Keret saw his portion; 
yn htkh rs he saw that his portion was wealth, 
(23) m’id grdg& tbhth that his seat was abundant in power ; 
whimhn sph yitbd but at his ‘' departure the family would 
(25) wbphyrh yrt disappear, 
and someone from his surroundings 
would inherit. 


rasi, “to possess ” (cf. also Aram. and Neohebr.) ; r§ may be a noun from 
t, as bk from bky (UH 8. 22). 

with inserted 7 instead of gemination. 

». mkn, 

ative conjugation of the root npg. Cf. Mishnaic Hebr. hdsi in the same 


iértd, * diaphragm.” 

ebr. ’@m, “ uterus.” 

i the fundamental meaning of the root glm. 

the seven bridegrooms of Sarah in the book of Tobit. 
the suffix -hn, see Ginsberg a. l. 
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The situation is comparable to that of Abraham (Gen. 15: 2-3), w 
complained that he was childless, and one of his dependents (an adopt 
son, as it seems) would inherit him. Line 25 corresponds very clos 
to Gen. 15: 3: We-hinnéh ben béti yorés *6ti. 

The parallelism continues. Abraham receives from YHWH { 
promise that a son will be granted to him, and this son will be his h 
Analogously, Keret is advised by El how to obtain in marriage the { 
princess Hurriya, who will bear him the longed-for offspring. 


THE DATE OF THE FOUNDING OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


M. B. Rowton 


Professor Albright has recently concluded that Solomon died in 92: 
B.C. The Old Testament assigns to Solomon a reign of 40 years : 
dates the founding of the Temple in Solomon’s 4th year. On 
evidence the Temple was begun in 959. (See Butuetrn, No. 100, 
16-22.) 

It is therefore of considerable interest to note that this date is ii 
pendently confirmed by the king-list of Tyre. Our problem here i: 
ascertain whether this latter datum deserves any confidence. 

The absolute dates derived from the Tyre king-list are based on 
statement that Carthage was founded in the 7th year of Pygmalion. 
best classical sources date the founding of Carthage in 814, very prob 
on the authority of Timaios who is known to have had access to the chi 


cles of Tyre either directly or through Menander, and probably t! 
fore obtained his data from the same source as the one we are conc 
with here. 

The absolute dates thus obtained are at least approximately co 
for taken in conjunction with the figures given in our king-list fo 
kings of Tyre, they can be checked at one point by reference to Ass 
chronology. Thus we know that Ahab was the son-in-law of the ki 
Tyre, Ithobal; and Ahab himself was fighting Shalmaneser III of Assyr- 
ia at the battle of Qarqar in 853. Since the event took place towards 
the end of Ahab’s reign, the probability is that Ithobal came to the 
throne a few decades before 853. And on the basis of 814 for the 7th 
year of Pygmalion, the date obtained for the accession of Ithobal is 887. 

Now Josephus states that the Temple was built in the 12th year of 
Hiram, 145 years before the founding of Carthage; and we can be certain 
that the reference here is to the founding of the Temple, not its 
On the basis of 814 for the founding of Carthage, the date 


asis 


Ea. 


completion. 
of the Temple would be 959, the same as is obtained on th 
of Professor Albright’s date for the death of Solomon and the 
figure of 40 years for Solomon’s reign. 

The obvious question that arises in this connection is wheth 
not it can be regarded as probable that the founding of the Is 


og 


lite 
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) tional sanctuary would have been mentioned in the official records 
© a neighbouring state? 
Che help which Hiram gave to Solomon in building the temple was on 


1 


\ 


( 
t 


< 


h a large scale that it involved the secession of Israelite territory 
['yre. Moreover we can be reasonably certain that Israelite historians 
ild not have been particularly proud of the fact that the Israelites 
‘e unable by their own efforts to build a dwelling worthy of their 
|. Consequently both the amount of help received, and the value of 
territory ceded, would almost certainly have been understated by 
r historians. 
‘hus it seems reasonable to infer that the occasion would have con- 
uted a political event in the history of Tyre of no little significance. 
he religious life of the city it would have loomed even larger. 
‘ational temples would normally have been constructed largely, if 
exclusively, by the nation concerned. Lacking skilled artisans the 
elites were unable to accomplish the task unaided; and as we have 
1, we must allow for the fact that the help they received was probably 
very much larger scale than depicted in the extant tradition. For 
ng such as Hiram, to have virtually constructed the national temple 
neighbouring state, must have been an extremely unusual, perhaps 
| unique occurrence. In the circumstances it would almost certainly 
been thought, at least by the people of Tyre, to have had religious 
lications. We can be certain for instance that Hiram would not have 
ertaken such an enterprise without first of all obtaining permission 
| the national deity of Tyre. And this in turn would have been 


nsidered by many to have placed Yahwe under obligation to the 


an Baal. 


The great advantage of this interpretation is that it seems capable 


xplaining rather a puzzling feature of David’s reign, namely why 
id had not himself already built the Temple. That the worldly 


lomon would have had little scruple in letting the Tyrians believe they 


Ten 
117 
on t} 
versi 
for t 
histo 


placed Yahwe under obligation to their deity, is not incompatible 
what we know of the man. For political reasons he needed a 
al, and he could not have a true capital without a national temple. 
w the Tyrians or any other pagans, it did not matter what they 
vht. As Yahwe was the only God, He could not be put under 
ition to any other god. 
t David was a man of song rather than logic. There can be little 
that ethical considerations would have considerably influenced his 
Indeed from all that we know of him it would be surprising 
iad not concluded that it was better to retain the simpler primitive 
of worship, rather than risk any unsavoury implications where 
e was concerned. 
s incidentally seems to explain why in Contra Apionem the building of the 
is not quoted verbatim from Menander. The Menander excerpt in CA I 
is interrupted just at the point where one would have expected the statement 
lfemple. Now the missing passage would, of course, have reflected the Tyrian 
of the event. And in that case we can be fairly sure that its content, except 
bare chronological data, would have been totally unacceptable to a Jewish 
n. 
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The importance of this solution, if correct, is that it means that t! 
building of the Temple would almost certainly have been mentioned | 
the Chronicle of Tyre. It would have been an extremely unusual evei 
politically significant, and of considerable interest and importance 
the religious history of the city. And by whom, may we ask, would | 
official records have been kept? Almost certainly by the priests the 
selves, or by scribes working in very close contact with them. 


ANALYSES OF IRON IMPLEMENTS FROM TELL BEIT MIRSIM 
M. W. Licutner 
Five samples of lime-encrusted iron implements from Kirjath-sep! 


Palestine, believed to date back to the seventh century B. C., were si 
mitted for analysis. These samples are identified as follows: 


\ 1304 — Ploughshare; upper point section 
\ 1305 — Ploughshare; center point section 
A 1306 — Ploughshare; socket section 
\ 
\ 


1307 — Sickle 
1308 — Knife 


The \results of qualitative spectrographic analysis are shown 
in Table 1. No elements other than those shown in the table could 
detected spectrographically. 

Quantitative chemical analysis was performed on Sample A 1305 
yielded the following results: 


SAMPLE No. A 1305 
Element Weight % ul 
MNT 8 NG so aio noi a 0 Sifca we eee 023 
P.O; Picp sia ceeWintis mr laveie @ aie wie se Ses O77 
S (as sulfate or sulfide) ........... 032 
C (possibly as carbonate) .......... 45 
SIE, aa bei S ct aS asa s ca Se 
a date Reta lau oie. 0.3: bait Cs eS Mas 36 
US RR ere oe reer eee ne 12 T 
Remainder mostly CaO 
It is a pleasure to print this article by Mr. Rowton, whose contribut ‘ 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian chronology appear to have settled a numbet 
portant dates—which have convinced the reviewer, as will appear from a nun ( 
articles to appear soon—such as the accession of Ramesses II in 1290 B.C., t 
Ramesses III about 1180, and so forth. That Josephus’ date for the found c 
the Temple, ostensibly based on the Tyrian Chronicle, coincides with my di: t 
the same event is striking, though not conclusive as long as we do _ not 
whether this date was actually taken from Tyrian sources or computed seconc wily I 
by a process which escapes us. Rowton has made a strong case for the mel r 


alternative.—W. F. A.] 
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\ll the samples were found to be only very slightly magnetic, indicating 
t} :t practically all the iron has been oxidized to Fe.Qs. 


TABLE I 


QUALITATIVE SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF IRON RELICS FROM PALESTINE 





A 1305 A 1306 A 1307 


VLT 
In 
ND 
VLT 
VLT 
m 

= 

LT 
VLT 


wn 


Hada gece 


"Saas 
5 


BBE 


Q 
o 
o 
w 


10 -100% 

Minor 1 - 1% 

Trace 20000001 - 1% 

Low .0001 - .001¢) 

Very Low 20000001 - .0001%) ~ 
High Ol = .1%) 

Very High el = 1.9%) aime” 
None Detected 


Major 


noone 


M 
m 
T 
L 
VL 
H 
VH 
ND 


ie results of these analyses make it very difficult to predict very 
| about the origin of this material except that the nickel and cobalt 
nt is too low for the iron to have been of meteoric origin. 


sburgh, October 10, 1949. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET AND THE UGARITIC ABC AGAIN 


Since my treatment of the new Ugaritic tablet listing the thirty letters 
of the Ugaritic alphabet in order (BuLietin, No. 118, pp. 12-14), C. H. 
Gorcon has published it with a discussion in Orientalia, 19 (1950), pp. 
374-"5. Thanks to a good photograph and to M. Virolleaud’s hand- 
copy the entire list is clear. One correction must be made in my tenta- 
tive st, removing S from the place between R and T to which I had 
prov ionally assigned it, and placing it between K and L. The order 


now ecomes: ABGHDHWZHTYKSLMSNZS,'‘PSQ 
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RTGTI’US.. This correction does not affect any of the accompanyi: 
discussion in the slightest. 

Gordon’s discussion of the new ABC is excellent; he argues convi 
cingly that the five extra letters “could have dropt out of the long 
to form the shorter version. If we try to make additions out of the fi 
letters, there is no way (with reference to graphic forms or phonet 
function) to explain their haphazard insertion.” We are in full agr 
ment that the new listing of letters of the alphabet reflects an ea 
South-Canaanite stage in which there were five additional phonem 
In an addendum Gordon quotes a letter from Virolleaud to the eff 
that text No. 320 in Gordon’s Ugaritic Handbook can now be identifi 
as an ABC; it contains all the letters in the same order except that 
B, Z, L, and S, are broken off and the letters after R are fragmenta 
(though ending with the same S.). Thanks to the discovery of t! 
other ABC, we can be certain that the order was fixed and is not 
secondary introduction into Ugaritic. : 

My only caveat with regard to Gordon’s treatment is on the Z 
my tentative S (discovered by H. L. Ginsberg to possess phonen 
meaning); I *have still to be convinced that the arguments hith« 
adduced for such a phonetic value are relevant. 

During the summer two further discussions of the origin of 
alphabet by Tur Sinai (Torezyner) have been published, one in { 
July number of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 41 (1950), pp. 83-1 


(cf. especially p. 84 and n. 1), and the other in the new Hebrew Ency: 
edia Biblica, vol. I, cols. 393 ff. This scholar continues to insis 
paedia Biblica, vol. I, cols. 393 ff. 1is scholar continues to insist t 
the Hebrew alphabet was adapted by the Israelites from an eai 
alphabet with fewer letters—in direct contradiction to the facts as tl 
now emerge. His views on the antiquity of the alphabet and the o1 

and meaning of its letters are thus completely disproved. 


W. F. Avsricu 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC WorRKS AND NEW JOURNALS 


To Professor U. M. D. Cassuto of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem ar 
colleagues (E. L. Sukenik, chairman of the Board of Editors, with the assista 
I. Guttmann, B. Maisler, N. H. Tur Sinai [Torezyner], S. Yeivin, and nun 
other scholars) we owe a profound debt of gratitude for a great work now beg 
to appear: Entsiqlipédiyah Miqr@it =Encyclopaedia Biblica (Jerusalem, | 
Institute, 1950———). The first volume, received in August, is devoted to the 
aleph and contains 800 columns of text, each column measuring 9 by 3 in 
clear legible type (corresponding to 11-point), with 30 introductory pages. 
are nearly 800 cuts in the text and 29 full-page plates crammed with bea 
charts and photographs. A large geological map of Palestine, brought abs 
up, to date, is added. There is a list of forty-eight contributors, all of 
Jewish and all Israelis except two: Ignace J. Gelb of Chicago and Nelson Glu 


of 


Cincinnati. Of course some articles are idiosyncratic, but the overwheling 
majority are sober and reliable, and are often written by the best authorities |) ing. 
The frontispiece is a beautiful color photograph of parts of three columns belo: xing 
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the second Isaiah Dead Sea Scroll, which belongs to the Hebrew University 
iblished here for the first time). The piéce de resistance is the article on Frets 
r@él (Palestine), covering 138 columns, all written by experts. This alone is 
th the price of the entire volume. We predict great success for this magnificent 
luetion, which will compel all Old Testament scholars to acquire some knowledge 
nodern literary Hebrew. 


ntirely different in scope and object, but successful in achieving its purpose, is 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia; New Testament, by John E. Steinmueller, 8.T.D., 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (New York, Wagner, 1950, xvi + 702 pp. 
ze 8vo], $9.75). As the first book of its kind in English for Catholic readers 
students it merits the heartiest commendation. It is not intended for scholars 
for the ordinary person without any specialized knowledge. It is important to 
iasize this, since certain quarters have been inclined to emphasize its lack of 
arly content. However, its simplicity and lack of technical detail do not mean 
it is out of date. On the contrary, there is even a sketch of the discovery and 
nt of the new Dead Sea scrolls (p. 580). The preface has been written by the 
nguished Flemish New Testament scholar, Father Vosté, O.P., whose recent 
1 has been such a great blow to a host of friends and admirers. 


eyclopaedic in scope and plan is The Jews: Their History, Culture, and 
ion, edited by Louis Finkelstein with the aid of over thirty scholars, all Jewish 
me (two vols., New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949, xxxiii + 1431 pp. 8vo, 
0). Readers of the BULLETIN will perhaps be particularly interested in 
ters I (The Biblical Period, pp. 3-69, by the present reviewer), II (Postbiblical 
ism, pp. 70-114, by Elias J. Bickerman), III (The Period of the Talmud [135 
E-1035 C.E.], pp. 115-215, by Judah Goldin), and IV (Hellenistic Jewish 
ature, pp. 745-783, by Ralph Marcus). 

lowing the valuable Jubilee Volumes dedicated to the foremost living authority 
Imudie literature, Professor Louis Ginzberg of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
of America (see BULLETIN, No. 105, p. 15), President Louis Finkelstein and 
illeagues have erected a similar monument in honor of the foremost living 
rity on Jewish bibliography; the Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume is edited by 
Lieberman (New York, The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1950: 
sh volume, xxiii + 667 pp.; Hebrew volume, ix + 547 pp.). The two massive 
es contain a wealth of material by scholars from all parts of the world, 
ig either in English or in Hebrew; of particular interest to biblical students 
» the papers by the reviewer, Elias J. Bickerman, H. L. Ginsberg (on “ Judah 
ie Transjordan States from 734 to 582 B.C.E.,” a very valuable study in the 
n where philology and history meet), Robert Gordis, Alexander Sperber (“ A 
Bible Translation,” pp. 574-580, with many useful hints for interpretation), 
lorrey. 


rilius Ferm’s new Symposium, entitled Forgotten Religions (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950, xv + 392 pp., $7.50), contains twenty chapters (II- 
XX1) by seventeen scholars of different nationalities on selected ancient and modern 
religions. The contributions are in part of extraordinary merit (e.g., H. G. Giiter- 
bock on “ Hittite Religion,’ S. N. Kramer on “Sumerian Religion”), in part 
excellent (e.g., A. L. Oppenheim on “ Assyro-Babylonian Religion,” and T. H. Gaster 
on “The Religion of the Canaanites,” the longest chapter in the book and full of 
very original ideas), in part inferior to very poor (e.g., I. J. S. Taraporewala’s 
chapters on Mithraism, Manichaeism, and Mazdakism, where not even the new 
Coptic library of Manichaean documents is mentioned). 


Isane Mendelsohn’s Slavery in the Ancient Near East (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Peess, 1949, x + 162 pp.) is an excellent study of its kind by a competent young 
schola’ (well known to readers of the BULLETIN for articles on the social institutions 
of the aneient East). For a more detailed review see the editor in the American 
Histo: cal Review, LV, pp. 347 f. 


The sew German annual, Die Welt des Orients: Wissenschaftliche Beitrége zur 
Kund: des Morgenlandes, after beginning very modestly in 1946 has issued three 
more | rts (Heft 2, 1947, pp. 41-131; Heft 3, 1948, pp. 132-252; Heft 3, 1949, pp. 
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253-348). Edited by Ernst Michel (who has contributed generously toward its cos 
Martin Noth, and Walter Andrae, it covers the ancient and modern Near and Mid 
East, including India, and devotes particular attention to the regions in wh 
readers of the BULLETIN are interested. Among many good papers I should lik« 
single out in particular W. von Soden’s “Das altbabylonische Briefarchiv von Ma 
(pp. 187-204) and two papers by A. Falkenstein on Sumerian texts (a hym: 
Sha-Sin of Ur, pp. 43-50, and a translation of the dumu-é-dub-ba text dealing 
life of a school-boy [Kramer, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1949, pp. 199-215], pp. 172-18 
The price of each annual part is D.M. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The distinguished excavator of Mari, M. André Parrot, has now published a h 
some quarto volume, richly illustrated, on Ziggurats et Tour de Babel (Paris, A 
Michel, 1949, 237 pp., with 16 plates and 150 cuts in the text). The bibliogra 
alone lists 150 books and papers. This book may be considered as definitive u 
the publication of new material from Iraqian excavations makes it possible to sul 
the information and theories of today to the test of new data. 

The first preliminary report on the excavations of Karatepe has now been 
lished by H. Th. Bossert, U. B. Alkim, H. Cambel, N. Ongunsu, and If Siizen wi 
the title Karatepe Kazilari Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Karatepe (Turkish 
German), published at Ankara by the Turkish Historical Society (Tiirk 1 
Kurumu, 1950, pp. 84 + 176 cuts on 35 plates and a folding chart). This repo 
summary, covering some of the more interesting and still unpublished aspect 
the three campaigns of excavation in 1947-48. Of greatest value are naturally 
Hittite reliefs, which provide valuable new material for the Anatolian art of 
eighth century B.C.—The report must not be confused with the still earlier 
liminary reports on Karatepe, published in 1946 and 1947 (ef. BULLETIN, No. 
pp. 13 f., No. 114, p. 15). 

A new work by the Turkish historian of art, Ekrem Akurgal, will be greeted 
satisfaction by students of ancient Hittite art: NSpaethethitische Bildkunst (An 
Archaeological Institute of the University, 1949, xv + 166 pp. + 50 plates [quar 
His previous, shorter, volume on the same general subject was noticed in But 
No. 105, p. 14. In a pupil of Gerhart Rodenwaldt one would expect sound method 
in analyzing stylistic criteria, and Akurgal has justified our hopes. The first phase 
of Late Hittite art he dates between 1200 and 900 B.C., pointing out tl it 
expired in the course of the ninth century. The middle phase of Late Hittite he 
dates between the early ninth century and the middle of the eighth. The ird 
phase is placed between the middle of the eighth century and some time in the 
seventh. Naturally one need not agree everywhere in all respects, since much 
and more excavation are needed, but the broad lines are certainly fixed by Ak 
I should disagree with his date for the Tell Halaf reliefs in the second half « 
and place them in the second half of the tenth (where I have been 


ninth century, 
or more). This art is scarcely an offsh of 


dating them for the past decade 
Hittite, but goes back to Hurrian roots (though Hittite influence is doubtless ] ent 
also). Moreover, it is pre-Assyrian and must antedate the reliefs of Assir-nisir-apli 
IJ. in the early ninth century. 

René Dussaud’s L’art phénicien du Ile millénaire (Paris, Geuthner, 1949, 12% pp., 
with 72 figures in the text) is another notable contribution from the eminent 
French comparative archaeologist, who passed his 81st birthday last Dec. 24th. 
Thanks to the rich finds before the war at Byblus, Ugarit, and Megiddo, has 
to fill in the details of the picture which he had sketched in earlier years. 


been able 
had 


Incidentally it is a pleasure to admit that some of his basic views which 
previously rejected have turned out to be right (cf. his remarks on pp. 26 ff. 4 )p0s 
of the ethnic affiliations of the Hyksos). 

Two welcome archaeological publications dealing with Palestine. have ‘ately 


A. Reifenberg’s Ancient Hebrew Seals (London, E: and 
ssed, 


from 


arrived The first is 
West Library, 1950, 59 pp., 12s 6d.), where the subject is interestingly dis 
with over forty reproductions of seals from Palestine and Syria, nearly ha 


the author’s own collection (which includes some fakes, in spite of the ar thor’s 
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rous denial on p. 55). The second is E. L. Sukenik’s The Present State of 
igogue Studies, which has appeared as Bulletin I of the Louis M. Rabinowitz 


| of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, Hebrew University, 1949, pp. 32 + 16 


es [quarto]). The distinguished author here surveys the history of the subject 
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the vantage of his present knowledge. As an appendix he describes the 
iritan synagogue at Salbit (biblical Shaalbim), which he excavated in 1949, 
wing its accidental discovery in the course of the Jewish-Arab war. 


vo books which are a little outside of our usual bailiwick merit notice here. 
tantine G. Yavis has published his valuable Johns Hopkins thesis on Greek 
‘s (St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis University Press, 1949, pp. xxii + 266, with 93 
es in the text and on 22 plates outside the text). This exhaustive study is 
ifully printed and elaborately documented; it will be found particularly useful 
classical pendant to Kurt Galling’s book Der Altar. Maurice Reygasse has 
published an important volume on the Monuments funéraires préislamiques de 
que du Nord (Paris, Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1950, 135 pp., with 174 
3s in the text and a folding map). It contains a wealth of material, but 
rates how very far we are still from having a clear chronological! picture of 
volution of cultures in North Africa. The stratigraphic and radiocarbon 
lations have yet to be laid; as yet no date or even sequence is clear before 
ehth century B.C. 
ASSYRIOLOGY 


» third and fourth parts of the publication of tablets found during the joint 
ition of the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania at Ur have 
t appeared, after the two volumes of Part IIT had been lying in print for many 
without being made accessible to cuneiformists. Leon Legrain’s two volumes 
siness Documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur (Ur Excavations: II, Plates, 
m and Philadelphia, 1937, 207 quarto plates containing autograph copies of 
tablets; Indexes, Vocabulary, Catalogue, Lists, 1947, 228 pp.) are an exceed- 
valuable addition to the already impressive stock of published material from 
ird Dynasty of Ur (cir. 2070-1960 B.C.). Since the author provides us 
omplete indexes of personal and place names, together with a full vocabulary, 
iled ‘** Descriptive Catalogue,” and several check lists of various kinds, scholars 
ossess an extraordinarily practical guide to the content and interpretation of 
momic texts from Ur. With the further aid of A. L. Oppenheim’s recent book 
ULLETIN, No. 116, p. 19) no student need hesitate before diving into the ocean 
uublished Ur IIT tablets. Among the most interesting items in these volumes 
references to Magan and its products, together with sixteen mentions of the 
ore obscure land of Meluhha and its products. In recent years the whole 
m of the location of these countries has been reopened, and it would be very 
» predict just what will emerge.—H. H. Figulla’s volume (Part IV of the 
series) is entitled Business Documents of the New-Babylonian Period (London 
iladelphia, 1949, iii + 69 pp. + 65 plates containing autograph copies of 208 
Since these tablets were all found at Ur, they introduce a new element 
e study of Neo-Babylonian civilization and in particular they carry the 
ic documents far down into the fourth century (hitherto we had little or 
from the fourth century, our principal archives coming to an end before 
of the fifth). 


studies have been enriched very recently by three valuable volumes: Studia 
t (Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui, Vol. IV, [Leiden, Brill, 1950], 
8 pp. [quarto]), and two volumes of transliterated and translated letters. 
dia are edited by M. André Parrot, excavator of Mari, and contain valuable 
by Parrot himself, by his assistant, Mme. Barrelet, by G. Dossin (on the 
n of Mari, and the names of years and eponyms in the archives), C. F. 
umes of persons), and J. R. Kupper. The volume closes with a bibliography 
studies to the present. The new volumes of transcribed texts include so 
following two: Georges Dossin, Correspondance de Samési-Addu (Archives 
de Mari, I, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1950, 227 pp. with folding map), 
t. Kupper, Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan, gouverneur de Terqa (same 
{, Paris, 1950, 119 pp. with a map). The volumes correspond exactly in 
o the volumes of Mari letters published in autographed copies previously 
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by Dossin and Kupper. The translations are excellent, and are always print 
opposite the transcribed texts so that scholars can check with a minimum of effo 
The tremendous potential value of the Mari tablets for biblical research has b 
emphasized so often by the reviewer that he will not repeat what he has s 
previously. 

The second part of A. Falkenstein’s monumental grammar of the inscription 
Gudea of Lagash has now appeared under the title, Grammatik der Sprache Gu 
Il. Syntax (Analecta Crientalia 29, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Instit 
The first part appeared in 1949 and was notice: 
2100 B 


won Lagas, 
1950, xvi + 234 quarto pp.). 
the BuLLeTIN, No. 116, p. 19). Since the Gudea inscriptions (cir. 
form the largest body of precisely datable documents in literary Sumerian which 
possess, they are of exceptional value for the elucidation of many complex prob] 
of Sumerian grammar—and one should never forget that Sumerian was prob 
no longer spoken after the 18th century B.C. After Amiaud’s pioneer eff 
Thureau-Dangin began the work of interpreting the Gudea texts, on which he b 
his Sumerian grammar. He was followed by Arno Poebel, who went far bey 
him in detail, though nothing can detract from the brilliance of his French 
cursor’s work. Now Falkenstein, one of Landsberger’s ablest pupils and easily 
foremost Sumerologist of Europe, pushes on beyond Poebel. We await the 1 
Falkenstein will transcribe and translate the Gi 
Roughly 250 years later than Gudea reig 
Among Nippur tablets were a numbe 
po 
am 


volume of this series, in which 
inscriptions, with lively anticipation. 

king Lipit-Ishtar of the Isin Dynasty. 
fragments of a code of laws dating from his reign and offering very striking 
of similarity to the Code of Hammurabi, though roughly 170 years earliei 
Sumerian instead of Accadian (Semitic Babylonian). The discoverer, Dr. Fra 
Rue Steele of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, has published 
The Code of Lipit-Ishtar (Philadelphia, Unive 


o 


a val 


monograph on these fragments: 
Museum, 1948, 28 pp. 6 plates, reprinted from Am. Jour. Archaeol., LIL: 


One of the prime needs of Assyriologists has been a corpus of cuneiform letter 
valuable contribution toward this end is Erich Ebeling’s Neubabylonische B 
(Abh. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, N. ¥., Heft 30, Munich, 1949, ix 
Here the distinguished author publishes revised transcriptions 


quarto pp. 
This work ce 


translations of 327 letters from the seventh-fifth centuries B.C. 
all such material as is now available, aside from the letters already published | 
author from the archives of Erech. Late in coming to the editor’s attention 
none the less significant, is a complementary monograph by Mariano San N 
Beitrage zu einer Prosopographie neubabylonischer Beamten der Zivil- und 7 
Siteungsber. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., Phil-hist. Abt., 1941, II, 2, M 
Here we have a valuable systematic effort to list the most 

f Erech and Sippar mentioned in documents of the seventh 
and to date them as exactly as possible. 


verwaltung 
1941, 75 pp. 
tant officials o 
centuries B. ( 
Babylonian religion is the subject of the following three publications. TI 
Knut Tallqvist of Helsinki, who was recognized as the foremost Assyriolog 
Europe at the time of his death in August, 1949, published an excellent S 
translation of the Gilgamesh Epic before he died (Gilgames-eposet, Helsi 
Séderstrém, 1945, 128 pp.). A Finnish translation (Gilgamesh-eepos, He 
1943, 127 pp.) by Dr. Armas Salonen has also appeared.—F. M. Th. Bé 
published a Dutch study of the problem of eternal life in the Sumerian Gilg 
eycle and the Accadian Epic (Het problem van eeuwig leven in de cyclus 
epos van Gilgamesj, Mededelingen of the Royal Flemish Academy, Class of I 
Vol. IX, Antwerp, 1948, 43 pp.). B6hl advances some very interesting view 
regard to the evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic and the changing ideas about 
tality in Babylonia. There is a French résumé.—Anton Moortgat’s Tammu 
Unsterblichkeitsglaube in der altorientalischen Bildkunst (Berlin, De Gruyte1 
pp. vii + 155 + 62 plates) also devotes itself, though at much greater len 
the question of immortality in the ancient Orient. The study is prit 
iconographic, and is elaborately documented with over 200 illustrations in t 
and plates. Whatever the philologian may think of some of the author’s id 
identifications, there can be no doubt about the latter’s competence as a h 
of ancient Western Asiatic art and the reliability of his dating of art objects 
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ter an interruption of six years the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie appears again 
as ol. 49 (1950). I have received copies of the papers of A. Falkenstein, W. von 
Soc -n, Elmar Edel, J. Friedrich, and B. L. van der Waerden, all of which are of 
gre t interest and importance, ranging from the interpretation of Sumerian and 
Old Babylonnian texts through Hittite and Hurrian to Babylonian astronomy. Of 
dire t historical importance are several contributions. Falkenstein writes a long 
pap r on the Sumerian letter of Ibbi-Sin, last king of Ur II, to Puzur-Numushda, 
prin e of Kazallu, mentioning his war with Ishbi-Erra, founder of the Dynasty of 
[sin (previously prince of Mari). Working in close collaboration with J. Schaum- 
bere r and M. B. Rowton, the eminent Heidelberg scholar succeeds in dating the 
acee-sion of Ishbi-Erra in the year 1969 (or 1967) and the end of Ur III (when 
the ..lamites destroyed Ur) in 1955 (all three of these scholars accept the chrono- 
Jogi 1 sche-> for the First Dynasty of Babylon advanced independently by F. 
Cornelius and the present reviewer in 1942, in which Hammurabi reigned cir. 
1728-1686 B.C.). From photographs and hand-copies of a crumbling Old Baby- 
lonian tablet from Sippar v. Soden restores a remarkable poetic colloquy between 
Hammurabi and a woman. Written in the hymnal-epic dialect, it offers many 
difficulties to the interpreter and will certainly be the object of much further study. 
Edel contributes a valuable paper on the Hittite materials bearing on Ramesses II’s 
Pyrriic victory at Kadesh on the Orontes (1285 B.C., according to Rowton’s new 
chronology), and Friedrich collects the Hittite texts and fragments of the three 
Hor (Hurrian) stories of Appu and his two sons, of the childless fisherman and 
the foundling, and of the hunter Ke&si. 


EGYPTOLOGY 


Hanns Stock’s Studia Aegyptiaca II: Die erste Zwischenzeit Agyptens (Analecta 
Orien/alia 31, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1949, xviii + 110 pp. + 14 plates, 
with six folding maps and charts, $12.50) is a notable contribution to Egyptian 
hist« Stock follows his valuable analysis of the fragmentary evidence for the 
Second Intermediate (Hyksos Age; see BULLETIN, No. 110, p. 27) with an equally 
important study of the obscure First Intermediate Period. There are signs of haste 
in the published form of the book, and a distinguished American Egyptologist will 
ne of them in a review, as he informed me recently. However, these slips 
detract seriously from the historical importance of the book, since the 
has gathered all available material, analyzing it closely and intelligently. 
iewer is extremely pleased by the author’s results, which agree very closely 
s own chronological conclusions of 1920 (Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., VI, pp: 
14-98) and subsequent years (generally labeled “ minimal” chronology in his pub- 
liceations). Disregarding minor oscillations of the reviewer (which never reached 
an amplitude of more than a few decades), it may be interesting to compare his 
chronology of 1940 (From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 113 ff.) with the 
present views of Stock for the entire Old Kingdom (p. 103) : 


Albright (1940) Stock (1947) 
Menes (minimum ec. 2800) — ¢. 2900 Menes . 2830 
Third Dynasty +, 2600 Third Dynasty +, 2600 
Fourth Dynasty », 2550 Fourth Dynasty . 2550 
Fifth Dynasty », 2450 Fifth Dynasty . 2450 
Sixth Dynasty », 2300 Sixth Dynasty . 2314 
Nint) Dynasty . 2120 Ninth Dynasty 2. 2175 
Reunion of Egypt . 2030 Reunion of Egypt . 2040 
Twe! th Dynasty 1991 Twelfth Dynasty 1991 
Since 
In ret 
follows 
for the 
those « 


» dates of Palestinian archaeology are wholly dependent on those of the 

dynasties, the importance of securing some sort of agreement is obvious. 
pect it is interesting to note that Scharff’s low chronology (which Stock 
‘educing the years B.C. because of his detailed analysis of the evidence 
ength of the First Intermediate, which leads him to lower figures than 
t Scharff for this period) emerged from a discussion between us in Berlin, 
in the : mmer of 1926. 
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Dr. Ahmed Fakhri’s quarto volume, The Oasis of Siwa: Its Customs, History | 
Monuments (Cairo, 1950, pp. vi +108 + 34 plates) is a very readable account 
the geography, cultural anthropology, and archaeology of this famous oasis in 
Libyan Desert. He reacts strongly against some of the absurdities describe: 
earlier visitors, and corrects many mistakes. Archaeologically new are sey 
tombs from the Ptolemaic and early Roman periods, especially the elabora 
painted tomb of Si-amun, from about the second century B.C. 


Among other recent Egyptological publications the following merit special 
tion. Bernhard Grdseloff published in 1949 his eagerly awaited monograph o1 
damaged Beth-shan stele of Sethos I, discovered by C. S. Fisher in the Byzar 
level: Une stéle scythopolitaine du roi Sethos ler (Etudes Egyptiennes, s« 
fascicle, Cairo, Le Scribe Egyptien, 1949, 34 quarto pp.). By use of some 
drastic, but very effective measures Dr. Grdseloff succeeded in 1944 in reading nx 
all the preserved portion of the stele. About a fifth of the beginning of each lin 
entirely gone, and here he has cleverly supplied the missing hieroglyphs. He 
firms my reading ‘-pi-ru (with the lion) against the published ‘-pi-r of Alan 
(who originally read ru, but later changed his mind). The most important 
item is the name of the mountain district from which the ‘Apiru came to a 
(thm) the people of Ru-h-ma (also new); this name is Ya-ru-m-tu | Yari 
which Grdseloff has combined happily with the “ Yarmuth” of Issachai 
21:19), in the mountains overlooking the Jordan Valley north of Beth-s 
Ruhma would then presumably be a still unidentified mound of the Late B 
Age in the Jordan Valley north of Beth-shan (the name reflects the same rar 
as “* Abraham ”).—A. Scharff’s monograph, Die Ausbreitung des Osiriskultes 
Friihzeit und wihrend des Alten Reiches (NSitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., 
hist. Kl., 1947: 4, Munich, 1948, 46 pp.), is a valuable survey of the present 
of our knowledge, discussing the views of Sethe, Kees, and Junker, withou 
vetting the archaeological side of the question. There are many points of ge 
interest in this excellent little study.—The Director of the Egyptian Antig 
Service, M. Etienne Drioton, presents a valuable analysis of the dramatic t 
the first century B.C. from Edfu in his book, Le texte dramatique d’Edfou 
plément aux Annales du Service des Antiquités, Cahier Ne 11, Cairo, 1948, 148 
Against Blackman and Fairman he maintains that these hymns to Horus fu 
simply as the accompaniment of an elaborate ritual. That older dramatic ma 
is imbedded in them he recognizes.—J. Vercoutter’s monograph, Les Haou 
(Bulletin de UInstitut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale: Vol. 46 [1947], pp 
158, Vol. 48 [1948], pp. 107-209), discusses the identification of this most nm 
of the “ Nine Bow” peoples of early Egyptian cosmography. He thinks th 
expression referred originally to the inhabitants of the northern Delta of Egy 
then gradually evolved until it came to mean “ inhabitant of the Asiatic coa 
finally became a synonym for “ Greek.” 


PALESTINE: LAND AND PEOPLE 


Dr. A. J. Braver’s new book, Frets Yisra’(l: Séfer bidi‘at Ha'drets 
Bialik Foundation and Dvir Co., 1949, xv + 528 pp.) is an up-to-date geog! 
Palestine by a competent geographer of several decades’ experience in Pak 
deals successively (aided by about 120 maps, cuts, and tables) with the | 
climate, fauna and flora, inhabitants, economic life, ete., devoting particula 
tion to human geography. The book may be highly recommended. 

Simeon Bodenheimer’s Ha-hay be’ Artsét ham-Miqr@ lemin teqifat ha éve 
leyaménii, Vol. I (Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation, 1949, 350 pp. + 28 plates 
reliable a treatment of the fauna of Bible Lands from the earliest times 
present as can possibly be expected, since Bodenheimer is not only profe 
zoology at the Hebrew University but is also the foremost living histo 
entomology and known for numerous contributions in his fields of entomol 
historical zoology. In this volume is a wealth of accurate information ab 
animals of the Bible, of Egyptian paintings and reliefs, of Assyrian icon 
and cuneiform literature, as well as about fossil and non-fossil bones excay 
archaeologists. The book is thoroughly up to date, but unhappily lacks a1 
which will be supplied, we hope, later. 

W. F. Asi 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


rders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
ntal Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


. BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. $1.00 a year. Current 
single numbers 25 cents each. Back numbers available on application for 25 
ents for single copies, $1.00 a volume. 


BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kin- 
lred research. $1.50 a year. As of 1950, current single numbers 35 cents each. 
jack numbers available on application for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 
°>LEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
‘ontinuation may be ensured by subscription (paid on receipt of bill); the 
otal cost for a year will not exceed $2.50. 

by S. N. Kramer, $0.75; Nos. 2/3 by H. L. Ginsberg, $1.25; No. 4 by B. L. 
srooks, $0.50; Nos. 5/6 by J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
estament (1948), $1.25; Nos. 7/9 by R. LeB. Bowen, Jr., The Early Arabian 
Vecropolis of Ain Jawan (1950), $1.75 (paper), $2.00 (board). 


ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs, Vol. V through XXIV. Prices 
ary, quotation on request. The next quadruple number, XXV-XXVIII, in 
wo double volumes, will be devoted to Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Hastern 
Palestine, IV. 


© JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 
inguages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
46.00 a year. This quarterly (now in its fourth year) contains about 300-400 
ies, and is acclaimed by students of antiquity as the most important journal 

f its kind. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

New TestAMent TEXTUAL CriticisM (Published by Geuthner). Vol. I, Greek 
Vanuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. 
Hateh, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 

H. P. Hatch, 1934. 
ArcuAnoLogy. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
ul of the Harly Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) Vol. II. 
anual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 

Texts: Joint EXpPEepItION WirH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzr. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 

50 each. 


EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 

TEX! Join’ EXcaAvAtTION Wirt HaArvarp UNiversiry ar Nuzi (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6.00 each; Vol. IV $5.00; Vol. V $6.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Vlates) $10.00. 


GERA..A, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 

THE (THER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. Out of print. 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

MATE MATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Or -ntal Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TELL N-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of ‘eligion). Ed. C.C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
to; ther $18.75. 

DEAD EA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, 1950. Vol. I $5.00. 
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